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In this last manner alone is there a possibility of an isolated
specimen leaving Nejed, but even that is seldom; and when
policy requires a present to Egypt, Persia, or Constantinople
(a circumstance of which I witnessed two instances and heard
of others), mares are never sent, and the poorest stallions, though
deserving to pass elsewhere for real beauties, are picked out for
the purpose.

'Abd-Allah, Sa'ood, and Mohammed keep their horses in se-
parate stables, each one containing a hundred or thereabouts.
After much enquiry and remark, my companion and I came to
the conclusion that the total Nejdean horse-census would not
sum up above five thousand, and probably falls short even of
that number. The fact that here the number of horsemen in
an army is perfectly inconsiderable when compared to that of
the camel riders, may be added in confirmation, especially
since in Nejcd horses are never used except for war or parade,
while all travel work and other drudgery falls on camels, some-
times on asses.

Pretty stories have been circulated about the familiarity
existing between Arabs, Bedouins in particular, and their steeds;
how the foal at its birth is caught in the hands of bystanders,
not allowed to fall on the ground, how it plays with the children
of the house, eats and drinks with its master, how he tends it
when indisposed, whilst it no doubt returns him a similar service
when occasion requires. That the Arab horse is much gentler,
and in a general way more intelligent than the close-stabled,
blinkered, harnessed, condemned-cell-prisoner animal of "merry
England/* I willingly admit; matters, alas! cannot be-otherwise.
Drought tip in close contact with men, and enjoying the compa-
ratively free use of his senses and limbs, the Arab quadruped is
in a fair way for developing to full advantage whatever feeling
and instinct good blood brings with it, nor does this often fail
to occur. If, however, we come to the particular incidents of
Arab horse-life just alluded to, they certainly form no general
rule or etiquette in practice, nor would any Arab be the worse
thought of for rapping his mare over the nose if she thrust it
into his porridge, or for'leaving nature to do the office of mid-
wife when she is in an interesting condition. Still I do not
mean to say that the creditable anecdotes immortalised in so
many books may not perhaps take place here and there, but, to